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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
CHARLES AND EMMA, 


See my little friends, what a delightful picture 
here is. Now if you will listen to what I am going 
to say, I will tell you something about it. Yon- 
der 1s a fine house with a porch in front, support- 
ed by a row of Corinthian pillars. It is surround- 
ed with trees, shrubs, and many beautiful flowers, 
and must be a delight{ul place of residence. Tat 
lady is Mrs. Billings, who lives in it. Her little 
son and daughter having learned and recited their 
lessons to their mother, were permitted to go out 
with her for a pleasant walk. After rambling 
through the garden and grove, looking at the 
flowers, and listening to the wild bird’s song, she 
seated herself upon the green grass, in the cool re- 
freshing shade of a large tree. She took off her 
bonnet and laid it down, while she told them some 
amusing and instructive stories. Little Charles 
sat down by her side, and reclined his head on her 
lap, while she held one of his hands in hers. His 
little sister Emma, was standing behind her mother, 
with both arms around her neck, and a sweet 
smile upon her face. They were very affection- 
ate, good children, and loved their mother very 
much. They took pleasure in obeying her in 
every thing, and therefore she loved to take them 
with her in those pleasant walks, and amuse them 
in some way calculated to profit, as well as please 
them. They were very happy while she told 
them about the industrious busy bees, which gather 
food from every opening flower, and lay up a store 
of nice honey against the cold snowy days of win- 
ter. She described to them the skill with which 
they build their cells, and the order and neatness 
of their house. She told them how useful the 
honey was, not only as food for persons in health, 
but as a medicine in cases of sickness. 
told them they might learn from the little bee to 
be industrious, and then they would be happy; 
and to fill up all their time in some pleasant and 
profitable employment. If children wish to be 
happy, they should not be idle, but improve every 
passing hour, for some wise and useful purpose. 

** Hence learn my youthful friends to weigh, 
And fix the worth of every day; 

In life’s fair prime your stores increase 
That hoary age may pass in peace. 
Remember death’s cold Winter too, 

And keep the Spring of heaven in view, 
With stores of faith and love prepare, 

The bliss of heavenly Spring to share.” 


‘to her home. 


She also | == 
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From the Religious Magazine. 
TRUE AND FALSE KINDNESS. 

‘* Sister Catharine,”’ said Alice W. as she en- 
tered her sister’s chamber, ‘‘ I remember you said 
the other day, you should not wear your stout 
calfskin shoes again. Will you let me give them 
to a poor little girl at the door. She looks thin 
and pale, and must be very cold this morning 
without shoes.” ‘* Do not speak to me now Alice, 
I do not know where the shoes are, and I am so 
much interested in this beautiful story that I can- 
not look for them.”’ ‘‘ Can you not find the shoes 
now and read the book another time,” said Alice, 
as she stood beside her sister’s chair; but as she 
looked up in her face, she saw her thoughts and 
feelings were far from the littl: child of want, and 
that it would be in vain to say more toher. ‘I 
do not love to tell her no,” thought Alice, as she 
closed her sister’s door, ‘‘ yet what can I do?” 
‘At this moment she thought of a little treasure she 
had long been collecting. A pile of bright shin- 
ing silver pieces, amounting in all te a dollar and 
a half. Her resolution was soon formed, and 
tying on her bonnet, she took the little girl by the 
hand, and led her to a shoe store at the corner of 
the street, and selecting a strong well made pair, 
she placed them in the hands of the little girl. A 
smile lit the pale countenance of the child, and her 
heartfelt, ‘‘ thank you Miss W.” resounded again 
and again in Alice’s ears as she retraced her steps 


The ‘‘ beautiful tale ” was finished before Cath- 
arine rose from her chair, and she then seated 
herself at her writing table and placed a fair gilt 
edged sheet before her. Upon this she wrote, in 
a fine graceful hand, a few lines, and enclosing 
within the paper a costly ring, she directed it to a 
wealthy young friend whose acquaintance she was 
desirous of cultivating. 

The afflicted mother of the little girl was yet 
engaged in her daily toils, although the sun had 
almost set, as her child entered the room. ‘‘ Oh 
mother, mother!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ see what Miss 
W. has given me; now I shall not be sick so often, 
and can go out when it rains. Are they not beau- 
tiful shoes?” A tear fell upon the cheek of the 
mother as she saw the gift, and raising her eyes, 
she thanked her heavenly Father, and prayed for 
blessings to descend on her who had been so kind 
tothem. The next morning as Alice, from her 
window saw the little girl pass proud and happy, 
she felt a deep thrill of joy in her heart. 

Catharine’s gift was received by her young 
friend from the hands of a servant. She read the 
note with cold indifference and then looked for a 
moment upon the ring ‘‘It is rather a pretty 
one,” said she, and placing it upon an already 
profusely jewelled finger, the giver and the gift 
were alike forgotten. E. G. O. 








MORALITY. 








THE SULKS, 
This is the name of a disease which is not uncom- 
mon among children. Though someliveto grow up 
without being much afflicted with it, yet I have 
seen a child so entirely under its influence as to 
throw herself upon the floor, kick over benches 
and chairs, and seem ready to bite and devour 
every thing in her way. 
Some children, from their habits and circum- 
stances, are much more likely to have the disease 
than others. Those that generally have their own 





F. M. 


them play in the streets or by the road-side, when 
they please, and with whom they please—such 
children are very much exposed to have the sulks, 
I have seen children suffering with it, however, 
who had the kindest parents and the happiest home 
that children ever can have. 

My object is to describe the appearances of the 
disease, and the consequences of it, and some of 
the best remedies they can use. 

It generally comes on when something is said 
or done that we do not like. For instance, Jane 
Barber came home from school the other day with 
a green apple, which Susan Carp had given her. 
Like a good girl, she went directly to her mother 
with it, and by her mother she was told to throw it 
right away. Susan began tocry. ‘‘ Why, moth- 
er, it won’t hurt me; all the girls eat them, and 
they are not hurt.” ‘‘ My dear,” said her moth- 
er, ‘‘] tell you to throw it away, and you must do 
it. I am the best judge what is fit for you to eat.”* 
Then came on a fit of the sulks. First she threw 
out one of her elbows, and then the other, and 
then both at once. ‘Then her shoulders began to 
twist, first one way, and then the other. Her head 
began to go forward and backward with a jerk, 
and she stamped, when she walked away, as if she 
was trying to get atight shoe on. ‘‘Go and sit 
down, Jane, in that chair until dinner time,” said 
Mrs. Barber. ‘This made the disease worse. She 
began to make a whining, fretful noise with her 
mouth; and soon her feet began to swing back 
and forth against the chair; and then she began to 
push her chair against the wall. Her hair was 
hanging over her eyes, which were now swollen 
and red with weeping; and-so great was the change 
in her appearance in less than half an hour, that 
you would hardly have known her. This is a fair 
statement of the appearances of the disease in 
Susan Barber’s case. Sometimes these appear- 
ances are different. The corner of the apron is 
crowded into the mouth and chewed; the fingers 
are twisted one over the other; the work, or play- 
thing, or book is thrown down upon the floor, or 
across the room; and the eyes snap and stare 
about like a person who is mad. The afflicted 
child kicks, and strikes, and screams; and it is 
sometimes necessary to catch her, and confine 
her, even as we would a wild animal. In such 
violent attacks as these, it is necessary to apply 
the severest remedy immediately, or the patient 
will soon be past all hope of recovery. 

The remedies which are useful for this dreadful 
disease are various; but there is only one which 
is certain to cure. As it is brought on by discon- 
tent, disobedience, and selfishness, the first thing 
is to change these into contentment, obedience 
and love. Sometimes a smart use of the rod will 
drive away the disease for a time; and perhaps 
going to school without dinner, or going to bed 
without supper or a kiss, may have a good effect, 
But as the disease begins in the heart, (Matt. xv. 
19,) the cure must begin there too. And as soon 
as the heart is right, the disease will disappear en- 
tirely. 

In common diseases it is not always easy to de- 
cide what physician to employ, or what medicine 
to use. Some pretend to great skill inthe cure of 
particular diseases; and almost every disease has 
some certain cure, if we believe what the adver- 
tisements say about it. But for all diseases of the 
temper, (and the sulks among the rest,) there is 
only one infallible physician, and one certain cure. 
Christ alone gives a new heart, and with it a new 
temper. His grace cures the most stubborn dis- 
eases, if he is only applied to with a true and ear- 








way about every thing, and whose parents let 











nest desire for relief. We must not doubt that he 
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ig able and willing to cure, and we must be willing 
to follow the directions he gives. They are all 
printed, and may be read by any one. And what 
is more than : Il, the advice and medicine may be 
had by the poor as well as the rich; by the young 
as well as the old; by all alike without money and 
without price.— Youth’s Friend. 





THE NURSERY. 


I DON’T KNOW HOW. 


A little girl once lived in the same house with 
me. She is now away at school. She had no 
father. He died when she was a babe. Her 
mother was kind to her, and tried every way 
to make her happy. Maria (for that was the 
little girl’s name) had one very bad habit. If she 
did not like to do what she was told, she used to 
say, ‘‘ I don’t know how.” She had her patch- 
work one day, and it had been nicely fitted by the 
seamstress. who was at work in the house. After 
sewing a little while, she heard a man playing upon 
an organ in the street, and ran to the window. 
Her mother called her back toherwork. By and 
by a woman called with some berries to sell, and 
Maria threw down her work to run into the kitchen 
and see them. Her mother called her back again, 
and she began to fret and cry. Then she could 
not thread her needle; then her thread broke; 
and finally she put her work into her lap, and said 
she could not make the pieces fit. Her mother 
told her she had done it, and must do it again. 
She insisted upon it that she did not know how. 
She was told that she must do it, or go without 
her dinner. ‘‘ But, mother, I don’t know how.” 
‘“Well, my dear, you can at least try; and if I 
am satisfied that you do as well as you can, you 
shall not suffer for not doing that which you do not 
know how to do.” Maria cried and fretted. By 
and by the clock struck twelve. She had wasted 
one good hour in crying and fretting. And now 
she thought she should surely lose her dinner. 
All at once, the thought came into her mind that 
she should have the work to do at any rate, and 
she might as well do it pleasantly as not. So she 
brushed away her tears. Her needle was thread- 
ed without any trouble; the thread was strong 
enough; the work fitted as well as work need to 
fit; and just as the dinner bell rang, her last stitch 
was taken; and she went to her dinner with such 
a pleasant face, that her brother never suspected 
what had happened. 

The next Sunday she received from the Sunday 
school library a little book, the title of which was, 
‘© Susan Brooker, or, Where there’s a Will, there’s 
a Way.” It was exactly the book she needed, 
and I really believe it cured her of saying, that she 
did not know how to do any thing that it was pro- 
per and suitable for her to do. 

It is a very common thing for people who do not 
want todo what they know they ought to do, to 
say they don’t know how. Some people drink 
spirituous liquors, and indulge in other injurious 
practices. If they are asked why they do not 
break themselves of such habits, they say they 
don’t know how to do without them. 

I have known many persons, and especially 
voung persons, who say they want to be good, but 
they don’t know how to begin. And yet these 
very persons have confessed, after they became 
good, that they did not know, because they did not 
want to know how. 

A little boy of my acquaintance had fallen into 
a dreadful habit of telling lies. I talked to him 
about it one day, alone, in the Sunday school. 
He said that when he was tempted to tell a lie, he 
didn’t know how to stop; the lie was out of his 
mouth before he could think of it. ‘‘ Well now, 
James,”’ said I, ‘‘ suppose you try a new method; 
never do any thing that you will wish to conceal. 
That is the best plan to begin at, if you wish to 
put away this hateful habit. When you are tempt- 
ed to do or say anything which you know to be 
wrong, consider whether you will not be tempted 
to lie to conceal it. If so, let the wrong thing 





alone, and then you can let the lie alone. If you 
don’t know how to check the lie, you know how to 
check your hand when it is put out to take what 
does not belong to you. You know how to turn 
about when you are going where you should not 
go. You know howto forsake wicked companions. 
And remember that if you do nothing to lie about, 


the great temptation to lie is taken away.” 
[Youth's Friend. 


A 
THE UNREASONABLE FATHER. 


A little boy (whom I shall call Thomas Ward) 
went, ‘with his father, and mother, and sisters, into 
the country, to spend a few weeks at their uncle’s, 
It was beautiful weather. Their ride was delight- 
ful, and they found every thing ready for their 
comfort and pleasure. 

Thomas was up quite early in the morning after 
their arrival, and he found the hired man had his 
horses in the wagon, all prepared to go into the 
field as soon as breakfast was over. He asked 
Stephen (the hired man) if he could-go with him. 
**O yes,” said Stephen, ‘‘ if your father is will- 
ing.”” Up Thomas ran to his father’s chamber, 
and begged most earnestly that he might go in the 
wagon with Stephen. His father asked whether 
they were going into the great meadows. Thomas 
hastened to ask, and soon came back, and said 
they were. ‘* Well, then,” said Mr. Ward, 
**you must not go, Thomas. I have particular 
reasons for refusing you.”” Thomas was so much 
disappointed that he burst into tears, and began to 
murmur about his father’s decision. ‘‘ We came 
into the country to enjoy ourselves,” said he, 
** and now I can’t just ride a little way in a wag- 
on; we might as well have stayed at home. I do 
think father is very unreasonable indeed.”’ 

By and by the wagon passed out of the gate, 
and Thomas watched it as long as he could see 
Stephen’s hat over the top of the hill, and then 
went into the house with a heavy heart. Mr. 
Ward heard all that Thomas said, but took no 
notice of it till after breakfast. He then called 
the little boy into the garden, and, sitting down on 
the bench, asked him to repeat what he had said 
in the morning. Thomas felt a little ashamed, 
but knew well that he must do as his father told 
him to do. And so he repeated, in a low voice, 
all he had said. ‘‘ Well, now, Thomas, next 
time you ask me to do any thing, I will let you do 
it, if itis not really wicked; and you can then 
learn by the consequences, whether it was reason- 
able or unreasonable in me to refuse you this 
morning.” 

It happened that a boy was going after the cows 
that evening through the very same meadows that 
Thomas wanted to visitin the wagon. He asked 
his father if he might go; and Mr. Ward gave 
him leave, saying that he would not be so unreason- 
able, as to refuse him again. Thomas felt a little 
ashamed and a little afraid too, but he soon forgot 
it all, in his run after the cows. 

The next morning, when he came down to 
breakfast, he had little swellings all over his hands 
and legs, like the bite of an insect. They spread 
and increased until they covered his body and his 
face. His cheeks were swoln, and he was one 
great sore from head to foot, and so remained for 
several days. He was poisoned with wy. Mr. 
Ward remembered that those meadows were full 
of that poisonous weed, and as he himself was 
easily poisoned by it, he thought his little boy 
might be, and so had refused to let him go with 
Stephen. 

One day, when the silly boy was smarting with 
the pain of his poisoned flesh, his father said to 
him, in a very kind and gentle voice, ‘‘ Well, my 
dear son, was I reasonable or not, in refusing to 
let you go into the meadows with Stephen? You 
have tried staying at home, and you have tried 
going.” Thomas burst into tears, and turning his 
face away, said, in a broken voice, ‘It is my own 
fault, and I deserve all I suffer. I will trust you, 


,father, in future to tell me what I may do, and 
| what I may not do; and will not think you unrea- 


sonable, even though I do not see the reason of 
your decision.’’— Youth’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 

A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER—No 6. 

Rebecca. Mother, you recollect the other day, 
when we were travelling, we passed a large black 
looking place, where a great many people were at 
work. You said it was an iron factory. But we 
do not think much of iron. It is very common. 
Need they be at so much trouble about it? 

Mother. Because iron is very common, you 
must not conclude, that it is not very useful. A 
great evidence of the wisdom and goodness of 
God, is, that he has made the most useful things 
the most common. What articles are more use- 
ful than light and water? God knew that we could 
not live without them, so he made the sun to give 
light to the whole world, and caused streams of 
water to flow in every direction. He knew also 
that iron would be very useful, so he has given us 
a great supply of this article. Were it not that 
we understand the use of iron, we should have to 
live, in many respects, like the savages. You 
may think a little, and then mention some of the 
uses of iron. 

R. Our knives are made of iron, our stoves, 
shovels and tongs, grates, pots, and ketiles, scis- 
sors, needles, all our nails, used for building 
houses and carriages, and a great many other 


things. O, mother, now I begin to see that iron 
is very useful. I do not see what we could do 
without it. 


M. It is indeed very useful, and no mineral is 
found so abundantly as iron. 

R. Where is iron found, mother. 

M. Generally, in the earth, but sometimes at 
the surface. 

R. Then iron is dug out of the earth. 

M. Yes, and in that state, it is called cre. It 
is then carried to the furnace, where it is manu- 
factured into iron. 

R. What is a furnace, mother? 

M. A place where a very hot fire is made, for 
melting ores, etc. Earthy particles are mixed 
with iron ore. At the furnace, the fire is so very 
hot, as to cause the iron to melt. It then sepa- 
rates from the earthy particles, runs out, and when 
cooled, becomes solid. 

R. Then, mother, it must be very hard. How 
can they manufacture it into shovels, and tongs, 
and various other things? 

M. This is done at what is called a foundery, 


where the iron is again melted, and poured into ~ 


moulds. 

R. What is a mould, mother? 

M. That into which any thing is east, to re- 
ceive a form. You know, that when bread is put 
into pans, before it is baked, it receives the form 
of the pan. If they wish to cast a shovel, they 
have a tub in the form of the shovel made in a 
large lump of clay, into which they pour the melt- 
ed iron. After it has become cool, the clay is re- 
moved, and the shovel is taken out. 

R. It must be a great deal of work to make a 
new mould every time they cast a shovel, 

M. The moulds are so nicely made,that with- 
out any injury, they can be separated, and the 
shovel taken out, so that one mould will last a long 
time. 

When I was travelling over the mountains in 
Pennsylvania, I saw a great number of little houses 
in the woods, but there were no gardens, no culti- 
vated fields near them, and I wondered how the 
people who stayed in them could live. I after- 
wards learnt, that they supported themselves by 
the manufacture of iron. 

R, They could not live on iron, mother. 

M. No; but some rich men, who owned that 
region of country, could pay them for their work. 
R. In what part of the world is iron found? 

M. In every part; Great Britain and France 
contain the most extensive iron mines. Very ex- 





tensive beds are found in the United States. The 
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state of Pennsylvania, particularly the county of 
Huntington, produces a great deal of iron, and 
that of the very best quality. The different kinds 
of ore have received the denomination of pipe ore, 
needle ore, nest ore, etc. Pipe ore is the best. 
Buried deeply in the earth, and frequently under 
limestone rocks, it is the most difficult to be ob- 
tained. Needle ore, though not very valuable, is 
a singular curiosity. Some of the pieces are 
highly polished, of a jet black color, and assume 
almost every form that fancy can paint. The 
lumps, after being broken, seem to have been 
composed of an infinite number of needles, all ly- 
ing in the same direction. The points are very 
sharp, and the buts blunt, and they adhere so 
slightly, that they can easily be separated by the 
fingers. 

R. Would they not do for needles, mother? 

M. No, my dear, they have no eyes, and we 
could not use needles without eyes. Ore, in this 
region, is not only of different kinds, but the situ- 
ation is very different. Sometimes large quanti- 
ties are found scattered over the surface of the 
earth, sometimes it is slightly buried in the soil, 
sometimes it is in nests or bunches of a great 
number of different sizes; sometimes it is found 
in solid blocks, so very hard, that it has to be 
blown to pieces with gunpowder. That found on 
the surface is called top ore, that found in bunches 
is nest ore, and the solid masses are called rock ore. 

R. How much iron is manufactured in Pennsyl- 
vania? 

M. 50,000tons annually. You know how much 
a ton is. 

‘R. Yes, mother, 20 hundred weight. I should 
think that would be enough for the whole world. 
Mother, cannot I sometime visit some of the iron 
manufactories? 

M. I hope you will. But when you see the 
furnaces, the melted iron, and see large bars, red 
hot rapidly drawn out, you will think it safe, to 
keep, at least, a little distant from the — 





an early death, how many would live only in 
wretchedness, take the drunkard’s path, become 
tenants of the State prison, and end their lives on 
the gallows. Who knows but that a few years 
hence there will be a very distinguished and high- 
ly respected man; distinguished for his goodness 
and benevolence, as well as intellect, whose histo- 
ry can be traced back to the Boston Farm School? 
One boy there, is going to receive a finished edu- 
cation; his mother has married a man who is 
wealthy, and he means to send him to college, but 
at present he thinks he is so well situated that he 
wishes him to remain where he is. 
Letter from the Superintendent. 

My Dear Youne Frienp,—This portion of the 
sheet has just this moment been assigned to me, 
and I am truly pleased to have an opportunity of 
saying on paper how much I think of you. When 
I turn my eye westward in the Sabbath School, I 
am always pleased to have it light on F : 
and it not unfrequently occurs to me, how soon is 
F to take an active part in the great con- 
cerns of the world, and contribute his part toward 
the moulding of a whole generation. Well, if so, 
he is studying the right Book to guide him 
through all the mazes of life, and to secure him a 
crown in the upper world! The other day I was 
looking over a periodical, and on one of the pages 
the word F- caught my eye. Of course, I 
looked at once to see what it was about; as your 
image came directly before me. Il tell you how it 
was introduced,—‘‘ I_ had the pleasure of finding 
that F had given his heart to God.” I 
don’t know but a tear dropped; at any rate my 
heart beat faster than usual—and uttered men- 
tally, a prayer something in the form of Abraham’s 
for his Ishmael,—‘‘ O that F- B might 
live before thee.”” (God grant a favorable answer 
to the prayer. Your return will be very pleasant 
to some in the easterly end of B St. as well 
as in the western; you may be assured upon the 
veracity of your affectionate Superintendent, 

S. H. W 
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LETTERS TO SABBATH SCHOLARS. 


Children are sometimes absent from home, and 
from their accustomed Sabbath School; and when 
they return, having been surrounded by new and dif- 
ferent scenes, manifest less interest in the School 
than formerly. It would have a tendency to prevent 
this, in a great measure, if Parents or Teachers should 
send them Letters detailing circumstances about the 
School, and shewing them that they are remembered, 
and their return is anxiously looked for. The affec- 
tionate remembrance of an absent friend always 
touches the heart. 

We were led to this remark by the perusal of a 
Letter written to a Boston Sabbath Scholar, while on 
a visit in the country recently, by his Father, an ex- 
tract from which we are permitted to give below. 

While the Father was writing, the Superinten- 
dant of the School where the boy attended, happened 
to come in, and was requested to write a few lines 
in the Letter, which he did; and we are happy to 
give this also, as an evidence of the deep and affec- 
tionate interest which may be felt in the spiritual 
welfare of Sabbath School scholars. 


Extract from the Father’s Letter. 


Yesterday, I went to the Farm School where 
they had an exhibition. It was exceedingly in- 
teresting. There, a hundred boys, bright eyed, 
rosy faced, fat cheeked, well clad, well behaved, 
and well informed are seen, instead of what they 
would otherwise be, squalid, dirty and vicious in 
the streets. A few years hence these hundred 
boys will be men, not idle lazy gentlemen, but 
hardworking, honorable, honest farmers, whose 
farms, farm houses and barns will testify to their 
industry and virtue. Without the Farm school 
how different would be their lot! If they escaped 
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THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


God is not only good in making our hearts and 
our pulse beat more than a hundred thousand 
times in twenty-four hours; but also in making us 
breathe. Wecould no more breathe without Him, 
that is without the aid of the curious laws he has 
established within us, than we could have our 
hearts beat without those laws. Why do we not 
stop breathing when we are fast asleep? 

But what is breathing? Why it is drawing air 
into our breasts, and letting it out again. The 
part of the breast, in the inside of us, into which 
the air goes, is called the lungs. How often is 
this done? Its frequency varies, as the pulse 
does, with the age of the person. In an infant it 
is swifter, in an adult much slower. I breathe 
about seventeen or eighteen times in a minute; 
that is, I draw in air into my lungs seventeen or 
eighteen times, and let it out seventeen or eigh- 
teen times.—Once drawing it in, and once letting 
it out, is called one breath. 

I suppose many of my readers breathe twenty- 
one or twenty-two times a minute; perhaps a few 
twenty-five; but they must be very young. Sup- 
pose we put it at twenty. Let us see how man 
times God is good to us in enabling us to breathe, 
in a year. 

Twenty times a minute, is twelve hundred times 
an hour; and twelve hundred times an hour is 
twenty-eight thousand eight hundred times a day; 
that is twenty four hours. But twenty-eight thou- 
sand eight hundred times a day is ten millions five 
hundred and nineteen thousand two hundred times 
ayear. Perhaps, if you live to the age of seventy 
years, you will breathe, in all, more than sixty 
millions of times. 

Now have you thought of the goodness of God 
in all this? There are some, who, if they think 





of it, do not care. I hope you forget not the long 





suffering of God. I hope his goodness leads you 
to repentance.—S. S. Visiter. 
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MY BROTHER’S GRAVE. 

It was five years after my brother’s death, when, 
after a long absence from my native village, I 
stood beside the sacred mound, beneath which I 
had seen him buried. Since that mournful period, 
great changes had transpired. My childish years 
had passed away, and I was no longer what I once 
was. The world was altered too; and, as I stood 
at my brother’s grave, I could hardly realize that 
I was the same person who, when a thoughtless, 
happy boy, had so often played and sported with 
him about our home. 

But the varied events of five years had not effac- 
ed the remembrance of the many hours we had 
played together. It seemed as if I had seen him 
but yesterday—as if the blessed sound of his voice 
was then in my ear. The gay dreams of my in- 
fancy and childhood were brought back so distinct- 
ly to my mind, that had it not been for the bitter 
recollection, that my carelessness was the cause 
of his death, the tears I shed would have been 
gentle and refreshing. 

The scarlet fever was at that time making its 
ravages in the village, and my playmates were 
falling on the right and left of me. My parents 
had often warned me not to visit the neighbors, 
for fear of catching the disorder. But after it had 
been in the village a long time, and was almost 
subsided, I thought there would be no danger in 
going to the neighbors, which: I accordingly did, 
as I wanted to see some of my comrades who were 
sick, The consequence was, I caught the disor- 
der. I had been sick two weeks, when Levi was 
attacked. One day, when the doctor visited us 
as usual, after examining me, he pronounced my 
case as desperate; but thought Levi might recov- 
er. Time proved it to be far otherwise. In about. 
a week, I was abletosit up. Levi declined daily ; 
and although young, I marked with sorrow his ap- 
proaching dissolution, and his cries cut my very 
heart strings. In five weeks he died. I saw him 
breathe his last; and never, never shall I forget 
his looks and his groans. ‘Time cannot erase his 
image from my memory; and although he might 
have had the disorder if he had not caught it from 
me, yet I can never forget that I visited the neigh- 
bors contrary to my parents’ wishes, and never 


can believe but that I was the cause of his death. 
[Zion’s Herald. 
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THE BLACK ANT OF GRENADA, 


The hurricanes in the West Indies, are gener- 
ally most severe in the Islands of Martinico, Do- 
minico, Guadaloupe, and the Islands adjacent— 
and sometimes they extend over the whole of the 
eastern, or, as they are very improperly called, 
‘* Leeward ” group, with the exception of the Is- 
lands near the coast of Cumana, as Trinidad, 
Tobago, Grenada, and the Grenadines. These 
Islands are very seldom indeed visited by a hurri- 
cane. The trade winds blowing with but little 
variation throughout the year. An exception to 
this general rule, however, took place about forty 





y |years since, accompanied with some circumstan- 


ces of a nature so singular that a recital of them 
may not prove uninteresting. Little more than 
that number of years have elapsed, since the Is- 
land of Grenada suffered much from a most an- 
noying visitation, which threatened to bring fam- 
ine and desolation into the Island, and destroy 
not only the present, but the future hopes of the 
planter. 

There suddenly appeared simultaneously in 
different parts of the island, a vast number of black 
ants, of a species until then unknown—and ak 
though the inhabitants of that fruitful island were 
wont to welcome strangers with kindness and hos- 
pitality, they seemed inclined to depart from their 
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aad custom, so far as it related to these new but {same deadly weapons. A fierce contest ensued. 
’ ‘ 


strange visitants, especially when they found the | 
ants were more voraciously inclined than was con- 
sistent with the welfare of either party. 

Their favorite food was vegetables, and they 
were by no means fastidious in their choice. 
They attacked the fruit trees and denuded them 
of their leaves. The gardens of the slaves, and 
upon which they chiefly depended for subsistence, 
were next attacked, and yams, cassava, kallalloo, 
all shared an equal fate, that of annihilation. In 
a few months the number of these invaders in- 
creased to an incredible amount. They attacked 
the fields of sugar cane—and soon the beautiful 
island looked as if a fire from heaven, the scourge 
of an offended deity, had passed over it. The 
fields, the trees, the roads, and even the dwelling 
houses, were covered with these ants—ard when 
all vegetation was destroyed in one quarter, they 
would take up their line of march and proceed 
elsewhere in search of food. In these migratory 
excursions, if they came to a brook or a small 
river, which are numerous in the island, it did not 
appear to impede their progress—those in front 
were impelled into the stream by the pressure from 
behind, and although many millions were swept 
away and drowned in the rushing waters, yet in a 
short time a sort of a living bridge would be form- 
ed, over which the greater portion of these pestif- 
erous insects, passed in safety and dry shod. 

In short, it appeared that nothing would check 
their progress—or apparently reduce their number. 
The inhabitants, both white and black, as it may 
be well conceived, were in great consternation— 
and were about making preparations to remove to 
some more favored soil—when, during the month 
of August, while the Ants were possibly congratu- 
lating themselves on being about to obtain undis- 
turbed possession of the islands, a hurricane was 
experienced for the first time within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. It was a furious one, as 
if desirous to make up in strength and power, for 
its forbearance in times past. The destruction of 
property was very great—a large portion of the 
dwelling houses as well as the sugar works was 
destroyed, and many lives were lost—and the in- 
habitants who survived the tempest were in de- 
spair, very naturally concluding that their calami- 
ties would never cease. But they soon learned 
that this hurricane was attended with one blessing, 
which they had not dared to expect—the black ants 
were exterminated! Not one of the kind was ever 
afterwards seen in the island. And what perhaps 
is almost equally singular—the island has never 


suffered by a hurricane since that time. 
[Boston Journal. 
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PERILS OF WHALING--No., 1. 


The intercourse of the writer with those hardy sons 
of the ocean, who are engaged in the whale fishery, 
furnishes him from time to time with interesting facts 
and accidents, respecting this perilous employment. 
Supposing my young friends, the readers of the 
Youth’s Companion, would be interested in, some of 
these facts, I propose to give them one occasionally 
as I may have opportunity. They may thus be ex- 
cited to sympathy and prayer for those who are so 
often exposed to danger; and to admire the kind in- 
terposition of God, in rescuing those whose occupa- 
tion often bring them to the brink of death. 

In the year ——, a whale ship from F——, Mass. 
touched at one of the south Pacific islands. The 
natives were treacherons and blood-thirsty. They 
determined to get possession of the ship. The cap- 
tain, unsuspicious of any evil design, suffered a num- 
ber of them to come on deck for the purpose of trade. 
At a concerted signal, the savages sprung to the place 


where the whale spades were kept. This is a very 


sharp instrument, the blade of which is about the size 
ef a man’s hand and is used for cutting up the whale. 
The seamen saw the movement and sprung to get the 


The captain was killed by a blow of a whale spade, 
as were several of the crew. Of the. remainder, a 
part gained the forecastle, and the rest ran up the 
rigging, leaving the natives in possession of the ship. 
The first mate who had gone below, was soon after 
killed by a spade thrown upon him from the deck. 
The situation of the seamen was now most melan- 
choly and alarming. Several of their number, includ- 
ing the captain and first mate were already dead, and 
the natives with yells of exultation were dancing upon 
deck, and making preparations to run the ship on 
shore and massacre the rest. 

A bold young seamen the second mate; by the name 
of Jones, by a desperate effort threw himself from the 
lower part of the forward rigging into the forecastle, 
and by great labor succeeded in passing under the 
deck to the cabin. He then got possession of the 
arms, and being joined by another, began firing on 
the natives. Hearing the footsteps of a chief over 
their heads endeavoring to steer the ship ashore, two 
muskets were fired through the deck in the direction 
they supposed him, and he was killed by one of the 
balls. 

In the meantime the seamen aloft had so arranged 
the sails that the ship was headed off shore, and was 
gradually leaving the harbor; of course the natives 
who approached in their canoes.came under the ship’s 
stern, and received the fire of the second mate and 
his associates from the cabin windows, by which 
several were killed and wounded. At length the na- 
tives on deck seeing their chief dead, others killed, 
and death thinning their numbers, while none were 
able to join them, gave a dreadful yell, leaped into 
the sea and swam ashore, leaving the ship once more 
in the hands of her proper masters. Young Jones of 
course took the command, and carried the ship safely 
into the Sandwich Islands. H. 
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Apprentices, 

When serving your apprenticeships, you will have 
time and opportunity to stock your mind with much 
useful information. The only way for a young man 
to prepare himself for future usefulness, is to devote 
himself to study during his leisure hours. First, be 
industrious in —_ business—never complain that 
you are obliged to work; go to it with alacrity and 
cheerfulness, and it will become a habit which will 
make you respected and beloved by your master or 
employer; make it your business to see and promote 
his interest; by taking care of his you will learn to 
take eare of your own. 

Young men at the present day are too fond of gét- 
ting rid of work; they seek for easy and lazy em- 
ployments, and frequently turn out to be poor miser- 
able vagabonds. You must avoid all wishes to live 
without labor; labor is a blessing instead ofa curse; it 
makes men healthy, it procures them food, clothing 
and every other necessary, and frees them from 
temptation to be dishonest.—American Presbyterian. 


i 
Out of Debt, out of Danger, 

Is the motto and title of one of Maria Edgeworth’s 
moral tales. It should never be out of mind, and al- 
ways in practice. The most humiliating and uncom- 
fortable situation in the world, is that of the person 
who is in debt, and sensible of his present inabili- 
ty to escape the thrall. To such it is unnecessary 
to talk; but parents should make the sentiment 
at the head of our paragraph the basis of all instruc- 
tion upon matters of worldly policy. 


Unruly Sabbath Scholars Reclaimed. 

From the last annual report of the London 8S. S. Union. 

Wisbech Union.—A few years ago there were, in 
our school, five careless disobedient boys, who were 
a continual grief to their teachers, and returned them 
insults, and even blows, for their kindness to them. 
They encouraged each other in wickedness, and 
strove to make their fellow-scholars as wicked as 
themselves. Every plan, both of kindness and se- 
verity, that the teachers could devise, was succes- 
sively adopted, for the purpose of rendering them 
tractable and obedient, but in vain. At last it was 








reluctantly determined that the eldest of the five, 


being considered the most hardened and unruly, 
should be dismissed from the school; the teachers 
hoping that when he was gone, those who remained 
would be more manageable. He was accordingly 
dismissed. He was not, however, satisfied with 
remaining out of a Sunday school, and he therefore 
requested, and obtained admission into the General 
Baptist schoo]. Here the impressions he had, not- 
withstanding his apparent hardihood, received in our 
school, were deepened. He has since become a 
member of the General Baptist church, and is now a 
student in their academy, preparatory to being sent 
abroad as a missionary. ‘The remaining four have 
since become teachers in our school; three of them 
are consistent members of the church, and one of 
those three (being the brother of hig: who was dis- 
missed from the school as above mentioned) is also 
desirous of devoting himself to the work of a mis- 
sionary, and is engaged in preparatory studies for 
that purpose. 


—— - 
Welch Children. 


Children think and talk in figures and in natural 
illustrations. The parents of some children in 
Wales, on one stormy Sabbath were gone to their 
places of worship, and the children, all under eight 
years of age, were left alone. They spent their time 
in what they there call, an infant’s prayer meeting. 
Among other simple expressions made use of in their 
little prayers, was the prayer that “God Almighty 
would rock them in his own cradle.”— Todd. 


P > 
Studying the Bible in Heaven. 


I saw an old man, said a speaker at the Sabbath 
school Convention at Upton, of four score studying 
the Bible with great interest. I asked him if he was 
uot too OLD to he confined so to the study of the Bi- 
ble? O no, said he, with tears in his eyes, I expect 
to study the Bible in heaven, and I am not too old to 
study it here. 


—_——~<--—-—. 
A good Answer, badly requited. 


Ata meeting recently held at Shrewsbury in the 
benevolent view of forwarding the cause of the “Sun- 
day School Society for Ireland,” the Dean of Ardagh, 
in his usual tone of good humor, after stating the in- 
dispensable necessity of continuing some such sort 
of society as that whose cause he appeared before 
them to plead, related several interesting anecdotes; 
one remarkably illustrative of that hatred with which 
Sunday School edueation is viewed by the popish 
priesthood of Ireland, as darkness flies its opposite 
light. One of these priests asked a boy, who was 
breaking stone on the road, ‘ How long is it since 
Adam was a little boy?” ‘ Please your reverence,” 
replied the boy, ‘‘ Adam never was a little boy; he 
was made a full grown man.” ‘Very right! very 
right! Where wasyou educated, boy?” The boy hesi- 
tated to reply. ‘* Answer me instantly,” cried the 
priest. ‘The boy dropped his hammer, rose up, and 
prepared for flight. ‘‘ Please your reverence, I was 
educated in a Sunday School *—and away he ran, 
well knowing what would be the consequence of such 
a declaration. His reverence finding the boy was 
too nimble for him, cried after him, ‘* O you rascal, ¥ 
would horsewhip you if I could catch you.” 

[Kidderminster Messenger. 
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LINES ON A CHILD AT PLAY WITH A WATCH. 
BY MRS. OSGOOD, OF BOSTON. 


*¢ Art thou laughing at Time in thy sweet baby glee? 
Will he pause on his pinions to frolick with thee? 
Oh! show him those shadowless, innocent eyes, 
That smile of bewilder’d and beaming surprise— 
Bid him look on that cheek where thy rich hair reposes, 
Where dimples are playing ‘‘bo-peep” with the roses! 
His wrinkled brow press with light kisses and warm, 
And clasp his rough neck in thy soft-wreathing arm! 
Perhaps thy infantine and exquisite sweetness 

May win him for once to delay in his fleetness. 
Then—then, would I keep thee, my beautiful child! 
Thy blue eyes unclouded, thy bloom undefiled, 

With thy innocence only, to guard thee from ill 

In life’s sunny dawning—a lily bud still! 

Laugh on, my own Ellen. His voice, which to me 
Gives a warning so solemn, makes music for thee; 
And while I at those sounds feel the idler’s annoy, 
Thou hear’st but the tick of the pretty gold toy! 

His smile is upon thee, my blessed, my own! 

Long, long may it be ere thou feelest his frown. 

And oh! may his tread, as he wanders with thee, 
Light and soft as thine own little fairy step be; 

And still through all seasons, in storms and fair weather, 





s 


May time and my Ellen be playmates together!” 


